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the next Parliament he rose to Cabinet office and was added to the list of potential
Premiers.

Labour members on the Front Opposition bench benefited by the smallness of
the part}- led by Lansbury. Ex-Under Secretaries get unusual opportunities in the
absence of defeated chiefs; and reinforced by Arthur Greenwood, who quickly
found a seat, they performed their duties with assiduity. As Baldwin testified,
the Opposition helped to keep the flag of Parliament flying. This tribute was due
not only to the Socialists but also to the Liberals led by Sir Herbert Samuel.

Lloyd George's visits to an unresponsive House were rare and his speeches
still rarer. His main, recurrent theme was the urgent need for the organisation of
the resources of die country, and especially its land resources. On this subject he
did not confine himself to criticism and oratorical appeals. He put before the
Government a detailed comprehensive programme, prepared with the aid of experts.

MacDonald's resignation was a frequent subject of Lobby speculation in the
Spring of 1935. He was reluctant to give up the helm, which had been entrusted
to him by King and country. He felt bound to hold it as long as he was able. But
there was a general expectation that he might give it up after the celebration of the
King's Silver Jubilee.

No pageant has affected me so intimately as the scene in Westminster Hall when
George V received, and responded to, the tributes of honour and affection from the
Houses of Parliament. I had witnessed the celebration of Queen Victoria's Golden
and Diamond Jubilees and the deeply impressive spectacle of her last voyage from
Osborne, with the coffin on the Alberta^ through lines of warships; and I had witnessed
the coronation of her son and grandson, but a more direct personal appeal was made
to me by the celebration of King George's Jubilee. There was no pomp in
Westminster Hall; it was a family gathering of representatives of the King's subjects
throughout the Empire, in which Lords and Commons were accompanied by
Dominion Prime Ministers and Indian rulers.
The curtain was drawn from the Throne by the celebration at Westminster and
elsewhere. There was a full revelation of the humble-minded Sovereign to the
people whom he had served so faithfully, and of the personal affection of the people
for the Sovereign. I knew then even better than before that, as the Prime Minister
said in the House of Commons, a very human Sovereign had taken possession of our
hearts. At the same time the Throne had been strengthened during his reign
and fuller popular confidence had been placed in the Constitution. "The experience
of the years has taught me," Lansbury confessed, "that whatever people may say
or fkinlc about the British Constitution, it does work and the masses of the people arc
continually winning more recognition of the right to take part in the government of
the country.",.
With the advance of democracy, so far from there being a decline in tic regard
for the Constitutional Monarchy, there has been, as Lansbury's testimony goes
to show, a more general appreciation of its value. I recall the late 'seventies when
republican sentiment was openly avowed by distinguished Radicals. Joseph
Chamberlain early in his public career complacently declared that a republic would
come some day, and it was boldly advocated by Sir Charles Dilkc. The cod. feeling